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great electrical stations. Here again it is not too much to.say that
hydro-electric power depends essentially on the environment. Man
can only adapt nature's bounty; he cannot create it in this instance any
more than he can create oil supplies.
The next product charted on the four maps in Fig. 74 is the most
important. Coal is still by far the cheapest and most used basis of
power for industry, except in a few special districts where no coal is
readily available. We note that the Northern Hemisphere is much
better endowed than the Southern. Out of a total coal supply of about
7,000 million tons (as estimated in the Dresdner Bank publication)
probably less than 4 per cent is to be found in the southern lands.
North America contains about 60 per cent of the world's total supply
and Asia about 22 per cent; leaving only 18 per cent for the other five
continents. It is true that recent surveys indicate some supplies of coal
which have been discovered since these figures were drawn up, but they
do not materially affect our figures, which in the nature of the case
cannot be much more than a first approximation.
Is there any environmental reason for this very unfair distribution of
nature's first gift to man? We can give a partial answer to this interesting
question. Coal is due to several major processes. In the first place, there
must be a widespread land vegetation, consisting of leafy material prefer-
ably, such as ferns, etc., growing in an environment like the Dismal
Swamp of Virginia. Secondly, the vegetation must grow in a gently
subsiding freshwater basin, so shallow that the plants can reach air, and
grow up on a soil formed from their dead predecessors. This subsidence
must be steady, or deep water and layers of silt will frequently cover the
peaty vegetation. (These conditions are unfavourable for producing
solid coal.) Finally, the peaty layer must be covered deep in later de-
posits to compress the whole and bring about the necessary chemical
changes from peat to coal.
These conditions are not readily met with, though they have
occurred on a large scale at several periods in the earth's history. For
instance, in the brown coal beds of Morwell, Victoria, a bore penetrated
780 feet of coal. Ignoring a few silty layers, and assuming that each foot
of this coal represents fifteen feet of peat, we have here evidence of a
steady subsidence of about 10,000 feet. The land sank so slowly that
peat plants could grow continuously on the relics of their predecessors
for thousands of years.